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THE LONDON. CONFERENCE OPENS 


HE opening of the long-anticipated World 
Monetary and Economic Conference in Lon- 
don on June 12 finds the spirit of nationalism a 
serious barrier to any effective program for eco- 
nomic reconstruction. Despite the extended period 
| of preparation and the Washington conversations, 


there is little indication that the nations of the 
world are as yet prepared to make the sacrifices 
which must precede any significant international 
action. 


Recent developments in the monetary field have 
been particularly disquieting. The sudden and 
inexplicable decline in the value of the dollar on 

the opening day of the conference to a point where 
sterling was quoted at $4.20 has again raised the 

spectre of a “currency war,” while the introduc- 
{ tion of a bill in the French Chamber of Deputies 
| on June 10, which prepares the way for the im- 
_ position of a 15 per cent surtax on imports from 
the United States, illustrates the intimate connec- 
tion between trade and monetary problems. ‘Fail- 
ure to achieve even a temporary arrangement re- 
garding the war debts instalment due on June 15 
| has also contributed to the difficulty of securing 
agreement on far more complex economic prob- 

lems. Moreover, Germany’s declaration on June 8 

of a partial transfer moratorium on service pay- 

ments of debts not included in the Standstill 

Agreement has introduced new complications in 
both monetary and economic spheres. 


As the chief creditor nation, the United States 
has unquestionably a greater stake than any other 
| country in the outcome of the London conference, 
yet it is among those most seriously hampered by 
nationalistic considerations. Perhaps the great- 
est handicap faced by the American delegates is 
President Roosevelt’s inability to secure authority 
from Congress to adjust tariff rates and negotiate 
a settlement of the war debts. Although Secre- 
tary Hull has declared that the United States 
would support a move for general reduction in 


world tariffs, the fact that the United States, as 
a creditor, will have to make a more drastic ad- 
justment in its tariff than can be expected from 
the debtor nations has not, apparently, been offi- 
cially recognized. Similarly, in view of the wide- 
spread impression that a depreciated currency is 
an aid to exports, it is doubtful that American 
public opinion will support an agreement for the 
stabilization of currencies at a ratio close to that 
prevailing before the re-imposition of the gold 
embargo on April 19—which is the only basis 
likely to prove acceptable to European countries. 
Yet it is evident that at least a tentative currency 
agreement is essential before progress can be 
made toward the removal of trade barriers and 
exchange restrictions. 


American intransigeance, however, is not the 
only obstacle to the success of the conference. The 
concessions which Great Britain can offer are 
severely limited by the Ottawa pacts and the trade 
agreements recently concluded with Denmark, 
Argentina and the Scandinavian countries.* Na- 
tionalist sentiment in France has not only ham- 
pered an adjustment of the war debts, but also 
insists on a retention of gold and demands greater 
protection for the domestic market. While the 
international economic policy of the Hitler gov- 
ernment has been reasonable, its internal policies 
have caused considerable anxiety which has been 
only partially dispelled by the signing of the four- 
power pact. Although in every case the supposed 
national interests which block agreement are in- 
significant when compared with the potential 
gains that would ensue from the success of the 
conference, no nation has yet shown adequate ap- 
preciation of the concessions necessary to secure 
restoration of economic stability. 


In spite of the pessimism engendered by a sur- 
vey of the problems to be overcome, many observ- 


*Cf. “Britain Develops a New Trade Policy,”’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
June 2, 1933. 


ers feel that a further deepening of the world 
crisis may force the statesmen into an agreement 
as the only alternative to complete economic chaos. 
While nations may be unable to agree on the eco- 
nomic disarmament program outlined in the 
draft agenda for the conference, it might be pos- 
sible to adopt measures that would result in at 
least a temporary revival of economic activity. If 
it should prove impracticable, for example, to es- 
tablish a basis for a return to the gold standard 
or to obtain modification of existing trade bar- 
riers, the conference might arrange a de facto 
currency stabilization, based on a compromise be- 
tween respective national interests, and might 
promote a concerted international public works 
program to relieve unemployment. In his address 
before the opening session of the conference, 
Prime Minister MacDonald indicated, however, 
that even such minimum results depend to a large 
extent on the American attitude toward war debts. 
On June 14 it was reported that President Roose- 
velt would accept a “token” payment of 10 per 
cent on the present instalment, but would make 
debt revision contingent on monetary stabilization 
and tariff reduction. If this report is true, it re- 
mains to be seen whether this kind of bargaining 


will succeed. MAXWELL S. STEWART. 


The Four-Power Pact 


On June 7, in Rome, representatives of Great 
Britain, Germany, France and Italy signed the 
four-power pact which had first been proposed by 
Premier Mussolini to Premier MacDonald during 
their weekend interview of March 19. The Mus- 
solini plan, denounced by Poland and the Little 
Entente as an attempt of the great powers to form 
a directorate for the purpose of coercing the small 
states, had since undergone drastic revision. The 
final draft constituted a victory for France, which 
had declared from the start that it would accept 
the Mussolini plan only if the four powers agreed 
to act within the framework of the League, and 
if the rights of Poland and the Little Entente 
were safeguarded. The signatories of the four- 
power pact, which is to run for ten years, 
now declare that they are conscious of their 
special responsibilities as permanent members 
of the League Council, reiterate their support 
of the League Covenant, the Locarno treaties and 
the Anti-War Pact, and state that they are “mind- 
ful of the rights of every state,” which cannot be 
affected without that state’s consent. The four 
powers undertake, within the framework of the 
League, to pursue a policy of effective cooperation 
for the maintenance of peace, and to consult re- 
garding all economic questions of European in- 
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terest. They agree to make every effort to insure — 
the success of the Disarmament Conference and, 
should questions which particularly concern them 
remain unsettled at the conclusion of the confer. 
ence, to re-examine these questions with a view 
to “insuring their solution through the appro- Vou. 
priate channels.” Finally, the four powers de- 

clare that they will examine all proposals caleu- 

lated to give effect not only to Article XIX of the 
Covenant, dealing with treaty revision, but to | 
Articles X and XVI providing for preservation | 

of the territorial integrity of all League members 

and for sanctions against the aggressor. 


Unlike the original Mussolini plan, the four- 
power pact thus makes no provision for Ger- 
many’s re-armament in case the Disarmament | 
Conference fails to achieve practical results, and 
leaves treaty revision in the hands of the League, | 
The pact, however, is not an empty gesture of | 
good will. By bringing Germany into the four- B 
power group, it may serve to allay both Germany’s 


fear of a preventive war and France’s dread that Pre 
Hitler might embark, single-handed, on a cam- fur 
paign of re-armament and treaty revision. Most at 1 


important of all, the conciliatory attitude of the inc! 
Daladier cabinet throughout the negotiations, and | pay 
the warm tribute which Mussolini paid France in | obl 
his speech to the Italian Senate on June 7, indicate lan 
that, if the pact achieves nothing more, it has pa} 


paved the way for Franco-Italian reconciliation. Fa 
VERA MICHELES DEAN. in 
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Mr. Thomson Joins Research Staff ate 


Mr. Charles A. Thomson has joined the research tio! 
staff of the Foreign Policy Association to follow ral 
Latin American affairs. Mr. Thomson has lived for 
for four years in Mexico and the Caribbean, was Jul 


formerly Latin American secretary of the Fellow- to 
ship of Reconciliation, holds an M.A. degree from the 
the University of Mexico, and is completing his | on 
work for a doctorate at Columbia University. | me 
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National Minorities in Europe, by Otto Junghann. New ’ 
York, Covici-Friede, 1932. $4.25 
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A brief study for the layman. he 
Interim Measures: of Protection in International Contro- , c0} 
versies, by Edward Dumbauld. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1932, ag 
A valuable contribution to international cooperation. po 


Will They Pay: A Primer of the War Debts, by Dorsey by 
Richardson. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1933. $1.00 


An excellent popular treatment of a complex subject. | th 


The Coming Struggle for Power, by John Strachey. New W 
York, Covici Friede, 1933. $3.00 


An able and very well-written analysis of present P 
day political and economic problems from a Communist I 
point of view. sti 
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